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JUST TO BE CONSPICUOUS. 


“Isn’t that Circe Smith the unconventional little thing! She’s come in her own hair!” 
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HE new and important feature of Puck, which has 

its second week in this issue — “ Puck’s Golf 
Idiot ” — will interest. everyone because of its real 
humor. This department, edited by P. A. VAILE, 
probably the greatest living authority on golf, contains 
in every line really valuable advice to the golfer. The 
fact that it is written in humorous vein does not 
detract from its instructive qualities. So certain is the 
Golf Idiot that he is right, that he is ready to offer his 
salary of $100 each week to the first man or woman 
who can show that his reasoning is faulty. He will 
put up a fresh target each week for Puck’s colf 





marksmen to fire at. 

All letters must be signed with full name and 
address to receive consideration. 

All letters received by “ Puck’s Golf Idiot” will be 
considered as his property, for publication or for such 
other use as he may see fit. 
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SSS $100 for the first letter each week proving him 
SS 

SS wrong. 

Se catean 

SS -HE cartoon by Mr. DE ZaAYAS appearing in our 
SSS next number, that for the week ending March 7, 
ee 
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will be the first of a series of caricatures of prominent 
persons. The work of Mr. DE Zayas best suggests 
the high standard in art to which Puck is aspiring. 


UCK is always anxious to hear from its readers as 
to any suggestions or criticisms that they may 
have for the improvement of the paper. 


“HE Puck Publishing Corporation will be 
especially glad to receive photographs of current 
happenings or of interesting people from any amateur 
or professional. Contributors are requested to state 
(1) Whether such photographs have been 
previously published ; 
(2) Whether they have been sent to any 
other paper ; 
(3) Whether or not they are copyrighted. 


If no copyright appears on them, the legal assump- 
tion is that there is no liability on the part of the 
Puck Publishing Corporation for their use. 


“[HE Puck Publishing Corporation will use its best 

care with manuscripts, but cannot be held 
responsible for their loss. Manuscripts sent in by 
mail should be accompanied, in every case, by a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope or wrapper, other- 
wise they cannot be returned. 
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papers — is especially desired. 
of new art, is what is wanted. 
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[puck is most desirous of obtaining short, funny stories, epigrams, and humorous cartoons. 

of distinctive character—the kind of work.that does not usually find a ready market in American 

Something different, something new, something in harmony with the wave 
Highest cash-on-acceptance prices paid for matter that can be used. 
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Art work 












THE MAN WITH THE PUNCH 











THE MAN WITH THE PUNCH! 
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yer jealous husbands with the 
. a habit of “returning unexpec- 
tal tedly” monopolize so much space in 

the newspapers; when gentlemen of a 
suspicious, touchy nature involve their wives or other women folk 
in unpleasant notoriety, public thanks are due the man who provides 
a little variety. Such a man is the Duke of BRUNSWICK, who 
married the Kaiser’s daughter. This duke is a model and a guide 
for hair-trigger husbands everywhere. 

A sentry outside the ducal palace at Brunswick strove to start a 
little flirtation with an attractive young woman. Like the party of 
the first part in most flirtations, the sentry didn’t know who the 
young person was, but he found out. He learned definitely when 
the Duke of BRUNSWICK came briskly down the palace path and 
taxed him with his rashness, saying: ‘ This time you are let off with 
a warning, because it so happens that it was just my wife.” 








Just his wife! Not the upstairs girl, or the waitress, or the nurse- 
maid; just his wife! What a lesson lurks in this! What a lesson for 
the humble commoner who jumps up in the Subway, periodically, and 
informs the whole car that a fellow opposite is trying to flirt with his Mrs. 
Can you imagine the Duke of BRUNSWICK doing that? What a lesson 
for the super-sensitive wife who tells hubby every once in a while 
that the man with the black mustache is “annoying” her. The 
Duchess of BRUNSWICK would n’t do that; she knows in advance, after 
the episode in the palace yard, just what the Duke would say. He 
would say: “Well, what of it? Aren’t you just my wife?” It 
would be humiliating, but it would serve her right. 

Royalty has the correct idea. Much of the stuff which 
‘nice people’”’ complain is unfit to read would never 
get to the newspapers at all, much less into print, if 
every husband took pattern after the Duke of Bruns- 


wick. 
Ne 


SPuator PENROSE calamity howling in Pennsylvania; ‘“ Uncle 
JOE” CANNON ditto in Illinois. But the calamity is purely 
personal, the cloud of repudiation overshadowing them showing 
Silvery to the rest of the country. 
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“HERE are some interesting complications in this Mexican business. 

They are provided by the refugees. No less than forty babies 
have been born to these charges of Uncle Sam, and there is no reason for 
believing that the epidemic has been checked. Doubtless, to a refugee, 
it looks like the psychological moment to start or increase a family. 
Uncle Sam is paying the bills; maintenance is up to him. Little 
matters like the doctor’s fee, food, clothes, and lodging, interest the 
refugee in a general way only. They are the concern of the hospital 
corps, the quartermaster, and the commissary; t#ey should worry. 
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Inasmuch as the smallest and most trivial of Latin-American 
revolutions has the habit of lasting unduly, and considering the fact 
that the present revolt in Mexico is neither small nor trivial, it seems 
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likely that there will be more and more refugees:and more and more 
babies. It will be “all quiet along the Rio Grande” only while the 
hospital corps does its work and the babies are inoculated against 
colic and kindred ills. 

There were rumors that Uncle Sam was caught napping in the 
matter of stores. We should imagine so. Hardtack and Chicago 
canned beef is no diet for a new-born stomach, and refugees, 
especially refugee babies, are notably fastidious in their choice of 
food. When the next batch arrives Uncle Sam will be better 
prepared to meet the requirements. Medicated milk, soothing-syrup, 
and teething-rings, by that time, will have been added to the military 
Stores. 

The sooner Uncle Sam is ready to handle babies in any quantity 
the better. The refugees, it is very evident, do not believe in 
putting off till manana what they can just as well have to-day—and 


at someone else’s expense. 
xe 


T= AMERICAN ANTI-PUBLIC-DINNER ASSOCIATION, organized by 
R. A. C. SMITH to abolish the banquet nuisance, will hold its 


first public dinner next month. 
‘e 


Human nature is blamed for everything that is bad. It is the goat 
which bears upon its back all of man’s iniquities. ANDREW 
CARNEGIE hopes to abolish war, and is spending good Scotch and 
American money to that end. Tom, Dick, and Harry scoff and 
cry, “Nonsense!” It is human nature to fight; it always has been, 
and nobody can change human nature, not even CARNEGIE. All 
the while, human nature is being changed; not suddenly, not 
spectacularly, but surely. It used to be something akin to brute 
nature, only a trifle worse. Take the habit of ancient man in the 
matter of matrimony. The Young Lochinvars of that remcte day 
grabbed the lady of their fancy by the hair and dragged her to the 
home cave. Anything was man’s that he could get away with. When 








some reformer, far in advance of his time, timidly suggested that this 
method of mating was not strictly fair to the ladies, do you not 
know with what argument they squelched him? “ You can’t change 
human nature” —that’s how they did it. It was human nature to 
grab a girl by the hair, and human nature to drag her home in 
triumph. It had been so always; it would always be so. What an 
utterly useless waste of time it was to talk otherwise! Mr. CARNEGIE 
will not live to see universal peace, but for that matter the brave 
soul who first protested against hair-dragging nuptials never lived to 
hear the Mendelssohn Wedding-March, or see a bride enter “upon 
the arm of her father.” Yet his work was not in vain. Human 
nature was the better for his being. 
xe 
(Rat in the Imperial navy stirs Japanese, to riotous demands for 
the impeachment of the Cabinet. Here the riots are in head- 


lines,.and the public meekly submits when a Republican Assembly 
devises a probe too short and narrow to reach G. O. P. scandals. 


~~ 


UTO-KILLINGS may decrease if the example of New Jersey is 
followed. Son of THOMAS F. RYAN forbidden to drive a car 
in the State because he motored recklessly. 
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ING GEORGE, landlord of one of the worst slums in London, is 
remodeling his tenements. A royal example tardily afforded 
the titled landlords. 


























as Puck sees Fr. 


“Te very air of New York City breathes over-work,” says an 
eminent specialist, in a talk on nerves. Said doctor should 
watch a group of Park Department laborers at their job. 
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Now, in addition to the hookworm, Science has dis- 
covered the Fatigue Bug. It is getting easier and 
easier to find an excuse for being lazy. 
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AN PREHISTORIC gentleman, very much fossilized, has been dug up 

in California, and museum experts are trying to classify him, 
to fix his period, and so forth. Very likely the remains are those of 
a despondent Standpatter. Realizing that fossilization was fast gaining 
on him, he may have buried himself about the time JOE CANNON 








and NELSE ALDRICH catapulted out of public life, and left the United 
States to its fate. We would add that this was some years subse- 
quent to the Stone Age, bones having by that time come into general 
use, especially in the composition of heads. 
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They were wearing straw hats and fur anklets at 
Atlantic City the other Sunday. Warm at the North 
Pole and cold at the South, as it were. 
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“Tere is no fun these days in being a king. The job is too 
humiliating. Formerly a king could order folks around, and 
cause them to tremble if he but scowled in their direction. Those 
were the happy days. Nothing like that now. Take the case of King 
GuSTAV of Sweden. GusTAV has been called down by his ministers, 
and called down hard, because he made a public statement without 
first notifying them, and getting their approval. “1 cannot agree to 








this,” wailed His Majesty. “1 wi not deprive myself of the right 
of speaking unrestrainedly to the Swedish people.” This from a 
king! A king battles for the boon of free speech! And yet it is not 
so many years, as years go, since a certain LOUIS settled everything 
by saying: “1am the State.” With all respect to the KAISER, and 
the SULTAN of Sulu, the king game is about up. 


Ne 


yee is a rumor that AGUINALDO is active again. Let’s see: Is 
AGUINALDO a revolutionary leader, or a supposedly extinct 
Most folks have forgotten. 


Ne 


T R.’s press-agent is in for a whack of the Big Stick for letting 
* out that story of the Colonel’s keen delight at a South 
American snake-fight. 


volcano ? 
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Or hears a whole lot about the 
“commercial instinct,” but does 
anybody possess it in greater bumps than the 
man who plans a sardine cannery for the banks of the Sea of Gali- 
lee? If so, name him. An amazing dispatch says that Galilee 
sardines are of superior flavor, and furthermore that they will find 
a ready market because “of the Biblical associations of the Sea of 
Galilee.” Here is opportunity, indeed, for an advertising manager; 
that is, if the proprietor of the Galilee Cannery thinks he needs an 
advertising manager, which we doubt. He is doing very well as it is, 
shipping fish from the sea which environed the miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes. It is in no mood of sacrilege that we bespeak for him 
a tremendous advance sale. Perhaps, if it would not be carrying the 
commercial instinct too far—and we doubt if it can be carried too far 
nowadays—he might pack a dozen sardines to the box and label them 
“The Twelve Apostles” Brand. 
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It is the sad conclusion of a well-known politician 
that if a man waits until he can afford a thing he 
never has it. Too sweeping a generality: there is 
appendicitis, for instance. 


‘Ne 


MANUEL, the exiled King of Portugal, is a frequent patron of the 
movies. Some fine day a reel of Miss GABYy DELYs will be 
thrown on the screen and MANUEL will hike for the stage-door 
from sheer force of habit. 
‘e 


|" is said that Milwaukee plans to make kissing a crime. _ If so, it is 
to be hoped that she will not imprison thoughtless first-offenders, 
who might be saved, with hardened criminals, who kiss habitually, 
and are past all reformation. 
‘e 


T# Boss job will become unpopular, if mere juries can find the 
JOE CASSIDYS guilty of selling nominations, and if mere 
judges can send them to jail. 





ROOTING HARD FOR IT. 


THE REPUBLICAN PRESS.— What vicious lightning! Would n’t 


it be awful if anything happened to President Wilson! 












rr overheard a very interesting con- 

versation between the Idiot anda 
soulful young Flapper who had called in to 
consult him to-day. 

He was dressed in a fuscous suit and his 
invariable monocle. It really is the largest 
piece of face furniture of its kind we have 
seen, and the way it adheres is little short 
of marvelous. 

There’s no necessity for him to hang 
about the premises, although there’s no 
rule against it. He just does it, hoping 
someone will put something up to him about 
golf. 

He found it this morning. 

She was about four feet six and a half, 
and he is just over six feet. She looked up 
through his skylight as it hung perilously 
over her, rapt countenance, and said: 

. “What és the soul of golf, and where can 
I get it?” 

, Just here the skylight fell out. It often 
does, but the Idiot got it before it hit her, 
stuck it. carefully back, screwed his funny 
mouth into several shapes, and said: 

“Why say the soul of golf? There are 
many soles ;. and it is not so much the sole 
as what you do with it. There are leather 
soles of all kinds. These you must have if 
you would have proper understanding. 

“Then there are iron, ard brass, and 
wood,,and horn, and all. kinds of funny 
soles ;: but what matters most is what you 
do with them, miss.” 

. He was getting serious now. One gener- 
ally has to wade through a mad stratum 
with him before one strikes even the vein; 
but once one gets on to that, the ore is there 
all right. So we waited. 

“See,” he said. “The sole is the thing 
you rest on. If your sole is wrong, you ’re 
all wrong.” 

“Look here.” He picked up a club and 
svied it fairly and squarely on the little 
green we have given him inthis office. 

«You must be square and firm down to 
the root. You must get right down to the 


UCK’S GOLF (DIOT 





g 
IF any reader of Puck can show 

that the Idiot is wrong, he 
will receive from Puck the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
and the Golf Idiot will go without 
salary for that week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF 
IDIOT, PUCK, 303 Lafayette 
St., N. Y. All letters, to receive 
consideration, must be signed with 
full name and address. 

Letters received by PUCK’S Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
first letter each week PROVING 
HIM WRONG. 
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earth and be square. 
looks from the front: 
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from 
the front. 


“Here’s how you see it when you look 
at it from the end—what we call the 
‘toe’: 





“You must be planted fairly and squarely 
on your base. If you aren’t there’s 
trouble for you. 

“Say,” he said, “you mustn’t do this. 
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Lots of chaps do, you know,—eh, what ! 
But they do.” 
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She was gazing at him, trying her best 
to take it all in. He will go on by the 
hour when he gets an audience like this. 

“Ever seen them do this?” he asked. 








Byer "seer 
them do this? 
Thats Guld nt? 
ao Joo. Aur 
anything 
thar way. 


“That’s no good. Could n’t hit any- 
thing that way. But, oh, I say, this is 
nearly as bad! 





“T saw a nut doing this last Sunday, and 
when I told him it was wrong he said he 
would play me for $25. 

“I said that wasn’t the point or an 
argument, but I was ‘on it.’ He paid for 
my dinner that night and a trifie for the 
waiter. 

“Oh, say, don’t forget,” he said, “that vou 
must do the same with your iron clubs. 
Get them right, down, like this, see?” 
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Those are the most important things 
that I know about the sole of golf,” he said. 
She clasped her hands, and looked at him 
in deep admiration for several heavy seconds. 
Then she said: «But, really, it’s won- 
derful what you know!” The Idiot always 
likes this,—most of them do—but he looked 
as modest as he could. 

«But, but,’—she stammered on, “I was 
told that the soul of golf has something to 
do with the spirit you get from . 

“Yes, indeed, it generally has,” said the 
Idiot, as he walked out looking quite angry. 
“The spirit you get from the bar.” 













































THE TORTURE -CHAMBER. 


RUSHED into a barber-shop to get a 
shave, hurriedly jerked off my collar 
and tie, and missed the nail, dropping 
my coat on the floor. 

I would have to save seconds in getting 
shaved. 

Hardly had I got the dust brushed off my 
coat when the porter arrived to pick it up. 

As I stood at the rack, hanging up my 
collar, I began to wish that I had worn 
another tie. I wished the waiting barbers 
would take their eyes off my wrinkled Christ- 
mas present—I had a better one at home. 

All the six barbers kept eyeing me ex- 
pectantly. To which one should I go? 
Whichever one I went to I would have to 
hurt the feelings of the other five. I would 
pick out the one that needed me most. The 
moment I started toward him the others 
went to stropping their razors in disgust. 

“IT want to be shaved as quickly as pos- 
sible,” I said to the needy-looking one. 

“As queeck as a what you call eet?—a 
flash,” he said, stuffing the towel under my 
collar-band. 

He brought the lather and began flopping 
my head from side to side. 

“Would you weesh a haircut?” without 
having found a side that suited him. 

“No, just a shave, and at once, please.” 

“Eet ees getting pretty long,” pressing my 
cheek against the cushion. 

I explained again that I didn’t want it 
cut. Some other time I might be open toa 
proposition to have it cut, but not to-day. 

He began smearing the lather optimistic- 
ally around, steadily flopping my head from 
side to side. He liked to do this. 

“ Howees eet that you are feeling to-day?” 
he asked, drumming my head on the leather. 


Bue 


“TI was feeling fine,” I answered, but he 
was too busy working to get it. 

“Eet ees nice to-day,” he observed, filling 
an ear. 

“Yes, outside,” but it went over his head. 

I put up my hand weakly and signaled 
for him to get the lather out of my ear, so 
he caught up a corner of the towel and 
pushed it in farther. 

“Matty ees a great-a player,” feeling that 
he must entertain me. 

I agreed with him, and motioned for him 
to hurry. He must pardon me, but we must 
put off our visit until some other time. 

Placing a piece of paper on my breast, 
he began snapping the lather in its general 
direction. Every time he jerked a blade of 
lather at the paper I wondered if his aim 
were true, or if he were filling my vest pocket. 
I could n’t help raising my head to see if he 
were an accurate marksman. He saw the 
motion, and flopped my head over. 

“Shine?” said the porter, coming up. 

“No,” I answered, as the barber whirled 
my head. 

“Then eet ees a manicure?” asked the 
barber, spreading his fingers out that I might 
know what the word meant. 

“No, not to-day,” saving him the trouble 
of turning my head. 

He put another coating of lather on my 
face and ears. 

“Eet ees a nice day,” he notified me. I 
told him that I was glad, and that I would 
tell my friends. 

I could see by his actions that he believed 
that I would never come back if I didn’t 
have a good time. “The police of this city, 
they are rotten,” he exclaimed. 

I admitted that they were, and he began 
thinking up something else. 

After a time he let me sit up. Suddenly 


he leaned forward with-excitement—he had 


discovered something. ‘Your hair, eet ees 
getting thin,” he exclaimed, breathing into 
my face. 

I tried to look surprised. I would have 
looked more surprised if I hadn’t known it 
for six years. 

“Eet ees awful,” he emphasized, resting 
his finger on the shallow spot. I could see 
by his actions that not a moment was to be 
lost if he were to save it. 

** You wanta de shampoo, then ?” 

“No.” I hurt him. 

He couldn’t believe that I didn’t want to 
be cured. It seemed impossible that an in- 
telligent man should not wish to have his 
hair restored. Well, then, if I didn’t want a 
shampoo, of course I would want a singe. 
The shampoo would help, but the singe 
would help more; oh, so greatly! ‘The 
singe was more than worth the difference, 
and next time I could take the shampoo! 

What could I mean by coming into a 
barber-shop and taking nothing but a shave? 

He rested on me anxiously. “Eet ees a 
massage, then ?” 

I told him it wasn’t. 

He gave me the barber’s roach and threw 
me out of the chair. In the awful suspense 
of the office I walked down the long row of 
barbers and paused before the head barber 
with my chip. They were all waiting to see 
if I were a gentleman. Getting my change, 
I turned and tipped my man—the suspense 
was over. After all, I was a gentleman and 
fit to associate with. 

The porter came running up and struck 
me a couple of times with his broom, so I 
gave him what money I had left. As I was 
going out I met a friend coming in, and 
shook his hand in a long and affectionate 


farewell. Homer Croy. 


IN ANY OLD TOWN ON THE UNITED STATES MAP. 


HIS HONOR, THE MAYOR. 














HIS MAJESTY, THE TANGO TEACHER. 
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WOMAN PROPOSES. 


sad F you would marry me,” said Helen, 
in a low voice, “I should be a 
different woman.” 
He was silent a moment, and 
his eyes did not meet hers. 

“You have done me a great honor, Helen, 
—the greatest I have ever received, and I do 
not want to give you pain,—but it cannot be.” 

“T can’t accept that as final,” Helen 
returns with a masterful smile. “‘lhink over 
what I have said. You have never thought 
of me as a wife before. But—if there is any 
one else—vou must tell me.” 

“There is no one else,” he answered. 

“I do not come to you empty-handed,” 
she went on. “I have a good practice now 
—six operations last week—and my public 
lectures bring me in a good deal of money. 
Of course I have been engaged before, but 
you knew about that long ago. I feel a need 
of you in my life—I cannot picture life 
without you.” 

‘Even such a busy life as yours!” he said, 
astonished. ‘That és good of you, Helen.” 

“IT am sure,” she said, “that I could teach 
you to love me. I know much of life in all 
classes and countries; you know I studied 
and worked abroad, and I first hung out my 
sign in a poor part of the city, a dangerous 
neighborhood. Then, you see, I was surgeon 
on a steamship line to Brazil z 

“Enough, Helen,” he said, dazed. “Why 
have you never told me all this before?” 

“T realized that you had lived a narrower 
life. And you never seemed interested,” she 
said. “Why should I bore you with matters 
you know nothing of ?” 

“Are you—are you a Suffragist, Helen?” 
He pronounced ‘the word with difficulty. 

“Why, of course,” she replied, with a 
laugh. “I am the leader of our Assembly 
District. Every self-supporting woman 
who manages her own property 
knows the rights and needs of 
Suffrage. Surely you believe 
in it? But even if you don’t— 
never mind.” 

“I suppose I do,” he re. 
turned, passively. “ But I had 
no idea that you were so 
many things, Helen.” 

“ Like many other.women, 
I don’t believe in talking 
‘shop,’ or discussing one’s 
convictions and occupations. 
Why should I spoil our delight- 
ful chats by obtruding things 
of no interest to you?” 

“The other night when I 
called, and you were not at 
home, Helen, were you attend- 
ing a patient?” 

‘““No, I was at the Club. We 
had a lecture on civic govern- 
ment, and then played bridge 
till late. Several of my best 
friends happened to be there. 
I forgot all about the time. 
I’m sorry.” 

“Helen, I don’t think I am 
at all the man you should ask 
to be your husband. I am not 
equal to you in any way.” 

“That is simply absurd. 
Don’t you suppose I have 
learned by this time—learned 
what I want? I don’t want 
you to be interested in all the 
things I am doing. It would 
bore me to death. Haven't 
you enough interests of your 
own to keep you busy?” ~ 








role. Qreane— 


THE RATIONAL VIEWPOINT. 
Women’s clothes are getting crazier 
by the minute! 


CONSERVATIVE MALE DRESSER.— Gee! 





FASHION ON THE FARM. 


Your mare sick?” 


‘What ’s the matter, neighbor? 


‘*Naw! Bill druv her to town the other day, and ever since she got hum she’s 


been cultivatin’ this doggone ingénue slump.” 


“Then what would we have in common? 
A fireside, and perhaps children? But I 
can’t think that you would ever be a stay- 
at-home domestic. person.” 

“You are right. Such. persons scarcely 
exist nowadays. ‘The telephone has made 
them unnecessary. But I think, in time, that 
you could get over your bachelor prejudices, 








and adapt yourself to my way of life. I would 
share my income with you equally,and I should 
never ask you questions about your business 
or your private affairs unless you mentioned 
them to me. As long as you didn’t interfere 
with my office hours or disturb my papers I 
should never allow you to eat a badly cooked 
or a cold dinner. If I were kept out late I 

should telephone you, and in short— oh, 

buck up, Jim, and say Yes!” 

“But, old girl, you are so incon- 
sistent! Yousay you would be 
a different woman if I married 
you. I don’t see from all this 
that your life would be 
changed in the least degree. 
You are apparently planning 
to dominate the situation—and 
no man likes to be dominated!” 

“You would love it after 
awhile. Get rid of that old 
idea, too, that men are the 
lords of creation. It is time 
for you to show evidence of 
your belief in Evolution. But— 
oh, Jim, 1 might go on talking 
forever!” 

“To what purpose? So far 
you have only convinced me 
that I am even more unfitted 
to be your husband than I 
thought at first.” 

“Jim, I haven't explained, 
I have n't answered your ques- 
tion.. J] should be a different 
woman, I suppose, because I 
love you, and I am so afraid 
of getting—well, you’d hate 
me, Jim, if I grew unfeminine, 
and if you marry me I’ll be 
more of a woman—Oh, good 
Lord, what else shall I say? 
Why don’t you speak?” 

“Don’t cry, Helen, darling 
—put your arms around my 
neck and say you love me. 
There! You’re good at most 
everything except a proposal, 
old giri!” Frances Irvin. 























Sir Bryan is going to Europe 
To joust with the spectre of war; 
Dame Fashion is now wearing trousers, 
And waist-lines are with us once more. 
The better three-fourths of Chicago 
Signed up for the much-mooted vote— 
A lady from France 
Did a Futurist dance, 
And Chas. Murphy is rocking the boat. 








Glenn Curtiss, who spurns terra-firma, 
Is building an aeroyacht 

To conquer the reticent ocean— 
A perilous pastime, God wot! 








The Littauer Brothers were sentenced 
To squander six months out of jail; 
The bitterness grew 
Down in Lima, Peru, 
And Vic Huerta is blowing a gale. 


Brew 


THE NEWS IN RIME. 


John D. was assessed in Ohio 
For twelve million kopeks or so— 
The high cost of having a fortune 
Has dealt our ambitions a blow. 





A pastor said “damn” on Long Island, 


Which cost him his pastoral job; 
The Fahrenheit bears 
Kicked the weather downstairs, 
And Dick Croker is now raising hob. 


Mart Glynn, who pinch-governed for 
Sulzer, 
Went calling down Washington way; 
The outlook for Charles Francis Murphy 
Is ultramarine, tinged with gray. 











An earthquake shook drowsy old 


Brooklyn— 
They say, it’s the only sure cure ; 
~The Japanese Diet 
>> truck by a riot, 
And. “Hagar Revelly” is pure. 




















Tom Hardy, the author and husband, 
Was secretly married again; 
The sons of the Kaiser were chided 
For causing the traffic cops pain. 
A few more adventuring females 
Escaped for a prodigal fling; 
Home Rule topped the bili 
At the King’s vaudeville, 
And the echo from Hayti was “Bing!” 








King Manuel went to the movies, 
To give his good lady a treat— 
We learned from the special dispatches 
It cost him a shilling a seat. 
Miss Eva, the far-renowned Tanguay, 
Has purchased a summer estate; 
Will Taft said T. R. 
Was a mile below par, 
And the mercury trifled with fate. 





Job Hedges, the G. O. Parader, 

Has risen en masse from the mists 
To say he will tango for Gov’nor, 

As soon as they open the lists. 
Our Andy gave two million dollars 

To lighten the world of its glooms; 
The Federal League 
Hatched a purple intrigue, 

And the Chicken Trust went to the 

Tombs. F. Dana Burnet, 
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Quake SAYS: 


When in New York Don’t Miss: 


Maude Adams, COMEDY . Empire 
Seven Keys to Baldpate, COMEDY Astor 
Potash & Perlmutter, COMEDY . . Cohan 
Grumpy, COMEDY _ Wallack’s 


Peg o’ My Heart, COMEDY... . . . . . Cort 
Sari, OPERETTA Liberty 


You Will Find these Worth Your While: 
The Little Cafe MUSICAL . New Amsterdam 


Omar the Tent-Maker, DRAMA . Booth 
The Yellow Ticket, MELODRAMA . Eltinge 
A Thousand Years Ago, DRAMA . Shubert 
Queen of the Movies, MUSICAl . Globe 
Billie Burke, DRAMA Lyceum 
Willie Collier, FARCE Blssiatnns 
Kitty MacKay, SCOTCH COMED) Comedy 
You Would Probably Enjoy: 
Young Wisdom, COMEDY . Gaiety 
The Misleading Lady, COMEDY . Fulton 
Frances Starr, DRAMA . Belasco 
Things that Count, DRAMA . Playhouse 
Girl on the Film, MUSICAL 44th St. 
Maria Rosa, DRAMA . Longacre 


39th St. Theatre 
Winter Garden 


Blanche Ring, MUSICAL 
Whirl of the World 


High Jinks, MUSICAL . . Casino 
The Laughing Husband, MUSICAL  Relidieadeedios 
Othello, DRAMA . Lyric 


le ‘ks s Linpressions 
Passing y (Tavs, 





BY THAD LAWSON. 


“HELP WANTED.” 
Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. 


RANDMOTHER used to make her patchwork 
quilts out of pieces of cloth that she got 

from other people. . When she finally put them 
together it was sometimes an incongruous, crude 
affair, with impossible colar- schemes ; but, if it 
kept us warm, that was really what was required: 
Jack Lait offered us ‘‘Help Wanted’’ on a 
yery cold night. Some of the things he made 





SCENE FROM 


“HELP WANTED.” 
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it up from wefé reminiscent of ‘* What Hap- 
pened to Mary,” ‘*Bertha the Sewing-Machine 
Agent,’’ and other plays’that I have seen; and 
a lot of it was incongruous, crude, and prepos- 
terous; but it seemed to entertain a lot of the 
people and I can't imagine, it being written for 
any other purpose. 

The plot is like unto this: Jerrold Scott, 
(Chas. Richman) was a tired business man; so 
he took to hiring pretty stenographers for a 
purpose that his wife would hardly approve of. 
This character, as portraved by Mr. R., was 
neither hav nor straw. His step-son, Jack, was 
just an unsophisticated boy. Scott, Sr., had a 
lawyer to straighten out his ventures in the 
stenographer line when they went awry. (Ger- 
trude Myers (Lois Meredith ) was the personifica- 


R. D. MACILEAN 


PEDRO DE CORDOBA 
AS ‘‘CASSIO."’ 


tion of virtue and guileless gullibility. She lived 
within a five-cent carfare of Twenty-third Street, 
and what she didn’t know about the-world in 
general was a caution. 

Did she get consolation? Shedid not. Mother, 
a noble, cultured creature, soundly berated her 
daughter for allowing such a little thing as any- 
body taking liberties with her to interfere with 
that income of ten per week. Where Gertrude 
secured her ideas of virtue, the author left us to 
guess. Mother further shocked us by insisting 
on marrying son or blackmailing father. She 
attended to the latter matter herself; thereby 
securing a nice farm and some cows and pigs to 
go with it. Let us hope that she stayed there. 
The obvious happened to Gertie—she married 
Jack. For once. the elder Scott crawled out of 
a scrape without much of a lawyer’s fee. 

If this is your idea of how such commendable 
acts should be rewarded, we will let it go at 
that—it ended happily. 

The play entertains. Why? If you are a 
business man, you will laugh at the way you are 
burlesqued. If you are a stenographer, you 
will enjoy seeing yourself satirized. If you are 
just a playgoer, you will enjoy Jack Lait. So 
it’s not such a bad bet after all. Chicago likes it. 


5 
WILLIAM FAVERSHAM. 


Lyric Theatre. 


“Poors rush in where angels fear to tread,’’ 
so I am not going to take anv chances in 


writing this particular review. While writing, | 
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have one foot on the emergency brake and the 
other pressed firmly on the soft pedal, as I fully 
realize the responsibility that rests on PUCK in 
giving an opinion on such a serious matter as 
William Faversham plaving in ‘* Othello,’’ 

Any actor who is so wedded to his art that 
he will modestly and bravely contribute his 
best to the uplifting of the drama by playing 
Shaksperean parts on giddy Broadway is 
entitled to serious and thoughtful consideration. 
Any critic who would rush headlong into an 
impulsive, ruthless criticism of such a noble 
effort is entitled to the ‘*‘ hook;” hence, the 
back-pedalirg. ‘Trusting that these few prelimi- 
nary remarks will put you in the proper mood to 
enjoy a discussion of this matter, we will now 
proceed to further remark on the two Williams. 


OTHELLO Mr. FAVERSHAM AS 


William Faversham’s Spectacular Production of ‘‘ Othello,’ Lyric Theatre. 


Othello’’ was written a great many vears 
ago by William Shakspere,— long — since 
deceased. This isa matter of history ; although 
you are perfectly free to quote me as authority 
for itif you wish. Possibly you have read the 
plav ; if so, you would only be bored with an 
outline of the story. If you have not read it, 
surely PucK is the last place in the world you 
would expect to find a treatise on Shakspere. 
This ends our remarks on one of the Williams. 

It is a ticklish proposition to pass one’s judg- 
ment as to whether an actor is playing the part 
of Jago according to Hoyle or not; but we 
are going to take the bull by the horns and 
state that the other William (Faversham ) 
gave a very fine performance of the same. In 
our humble opinion it was an admirable one. 
/ago’s'numerous soliloquies were so lengthy 
that R. D. McLean as Of¢hello was forced to 
play second fiddle, which he did,—vehemently. 
Pedro de Cordoba gave a most finished per- 
formance as Cassio. Dillgent pressure on 
the soft pedal restrains me from further com- 
ment along this line. 

The scenic production and costumes were 
quite as impressive and effective as the acting. 
The play was sumptuously staged,—all that 
could be desired. 

If you enjoy Shakspere you will enjoy 
witnessing the performance as given by Mr. 
Faversham and his able company. Of this I 
am sure. Should you be apathetic as to this 
great writer, yet conclude to visit the Lyric, you 
must do what Mr. Faversham did when he 
decided to present ‘‘ Othello,’’—take a chance. 
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Gomes) “ay 


a, need Ideas,” says Dr. Helen 

Webb, speaking at a meeting of the 
Parents’ National Educational Union in 
London. 

It has been a mystery of long standing— 
this question of the peculiar defect of ¢hil- 
dren. Children have always been more or less 
unsatisfactory ; if not to their own parents, 
then to other children’s parents. They 
have had their adorable moments, their 
innocent charms, their interesting  atti- 
tudes—and yet there has ever been 
something painfully lacking. They needed 
ideas. 

Adults need no ideas. They have so 
many ideas they are at a loss to find 
expression for them all.: This is particularly 
true of professional people, like Dr. Webb. 
Observe the tremendous overflow of ideas in 
the average physician, for example. Con- 
sider the excess of ideas that pour from the 
pulpit and the legislative chamber. The 
newspapers, these days, are riotous with the 
mob of ideas from every source. Ideas of 
making money, of healing the sick, of cor- 
recting all evils, producing perfection, 
renewing the universe. 

How strange that, surrounded by this 
epidemic of ideas, children should be so 
immune as never to catch a single one! 
One would think that they had _ been 
purposely vaccinated against ideas. It 
goes without saying that children are 
missing a great deal. 


* * * 
| gee is, for instance, the latest Kansas 


idea. Kansas always has been a 


perfect incubator of ideas. Kansas has 
ideas to burn—and perhaps should. The 
latest Kansas idea is to produce a primer 
for use in the public schools of the State. 
This primer is to be of and for Kansas, 
The artist who illustrates it must draw 
pictures of Kansas; the text will refer 
distinctly to Kansas things, Kansas places, 
Kansas ideals. 

Kansas should not stop at this innova- 
tion. Kansas should not be Kansas merely 
in the primers intended for the primary- 
school grades. Kansas should Kansasize 
all books, all drawings intended for use in 
that sovereign State. If there is to be a 
representation of Napoleon, let him not 
stand at Waterloo; let it be at Salina. The 
well-known print of “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware” could be altered to 
«Washington Crossing the Arkansas.” 
“The Prisoner of Chillon” could ' be 
changed to “The Prisoner of Leavenworth.” 


Brow 


In the same way, the Pass of Thermop- 
ylz would become Neosha Falls; Flodden 
Field would appear as Emporia; and if 
the people of Topeka were willing to spend 
a little money in erecting a substantial 
concrete block Coliseum, that city could 
represent Rome very creditably. 


* ¥ 

Another idea is the Eugenic idea, repre- 
sented for the moment by the Bonny 
Cripple Society of Rockville Centre, Long 
Island. This society (the name of which 
is misleading, since all the members have 
all their members) is composed of seven 
women, two of whom, every year, pledge their 
words that at least one child each shall be 
born to them. This year the pledge is to 
be redeemed by Mrs. James Hatlatch and 
Mrs. John Ferrer. 

Theodore Roosevelt, it may be guessed, 
is responsible for this odd endeavor to 
carry out the Scriptural injunction. Pre- 
sumably the women of the Bonny Cripple 
Society feel amply able to carry out such a 
pledge as they have made. Yet it brings 
to mind the conversation between Owen 
Glendower and Hotspur, as related in Act 
III of the First Part of «King Henry I1V:” 

GLENDOWER.—I can call spirits from the vasty 

deep. 

Hotspur.—Why, socan I, or so can any man; 


But will they come when you do 
call for them ? 


> + 

Idea the Third is a musical idea. A 
new electrical piano is being shown in a 
shop in Paris, its special feature being a 
contrivance by which the amateur player, 
touching the wrong note, gets an electric 
shock. Which reminds us in passing that 
if one of these pianos were installed in the 
house next door to us, the young lady there 
could have an electric massage every 
morning and evening. And there would 
be enough extra shocks to heat the house 
and do all the housework by machinery. 


* * * 

Idea the Fourth. This may be called 
the Nobility Idea Thousands of dollars 
are now being paid for the English patents 
of nobility awarded at the New Year. There 
are fees to the Exchequer and the Heralds’ 
College, robes for State functions, coats of 
arms, quarterings, and supporters, and 
possibly a coronet to be ordered—and, in 
cases of last resort, to be paid for. 

With this paraphernalia a man becomes a 
peer. He who was once, even the day 
before New Year’s, merely a human being, 


equipped with two arms, two legs, a pair of 
eyes, and a vermiform appendix, is now 
something vastly different. He has the 
right to sit in a chamber of legislation which 
has the distinction of having no power, and 
is likely to acquire, any day, the further 
distinction of being abolished. He can 
mingle, in terms of equality, with the best 
manufacturers of ale, stout, and porter that 
ever eased a desiccated throat. He can 
throw for drinks with men who never did a 
stroke of work in their lives and proudly 
assert that they never will. And he can 
always look forward to the apotheosis of a 
peer’s ambition—that some day, some 
notable, thrilling moment, the king may 
accidentally tread upon his toe. 

This is the Nobility Idea, corrected and 
amended down to the year 1914. Children 
could never have such an illuminating idea 


as this. Ps > > 


Another idea: This time an English idea 
—and a cruel one, too. A London dancing- 
teacher has passed this judgment upon 
Americans: “They are a nation. negligent 
in clothes.” 

Negligent in clothes! To have lived 
through the Revelutionary War, the War of 
1812, the Civil War, the War with Spain, 
and the Post-Season Games, finally to come 
to this! Is there any fighting blood left 
in us that we may make this pirouetter, 
this toe-titillater, this hired dervish, eat his 
contumacious words? 

Where is the nation alive that is less 
negligent in clothes than we? Do we not 
seize upon new styles with an avidity unex- 
ampled in the world? Were we not the 
first people to adopt the celluloid collar, 
diplomatic shirt-sleeves, and the rough-rider 
hat? 

Negligent in clothes! Anything but that, 
oh, foot-flipper of England! There is not a 
moment in our day that we have not clothes 
on our mind. They may be queer clothes, 
old clothes, clothes that shout, clothes that 
clash, noncomformist clothes—but it can- 
not be said that we are negligent. A casual 
reading of our best magazine literature would 
disprove that slander. There is hardly a 
prose classic that is not continued right into 
an advertisement of the ready-made from 


$17 up. > » » 


Children need ideas. Ah! if they could 
only have a few of those sparklers that for- 
ever radiate from the imaginations of their 
elders—and betters, But they don’t. Hence 


these tears. Freeman Tilden, 
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FROM THE JOSHVILLE JOSHER. 


‘*Miss Permelia Swan was the first girl in town to wear a slit 
skirt. 


She ’s the original village cut-up.” 


BLUE MONDAY. 


It’s half-past six, you ain't got time to yawn. 
Only high-brows can afford such luxuries; 
Beauty-sieepin’ goes with limousines an’ teas. 
Gee! Ialmost wisht that I was dead, 

So I could go on snoozin’ in this bed 

Ain’t it fierce, kid? An’ Monday mornin’, too! 
Say, Mame, ain't Monday always blue? 





Ain’t it mean that such a day as Sunday 

Should always be pursued by grouchy Monday? 

It seems to me the guy that wrote the calendar was tight ; 

He stood in with the boss, I guess, an’ shortened Sunday night. 
If I was just a heiress, kid, 1’d roll right over here, 

All wrapped up in my jewelry, an’ sleep right through a year. 





Six days of work gives such an awful appetite for play, 

It’s hard to crowd in all the fun you need in one short day. 
You ’ve got to start in early, an’ keep it up all night, 

To travel with that soul-consumin’, speedy appetite. 

Y’u got yourself all dollied up, an’ turn the glad “joys ”’ loose, 
When in comes Monday's gang of “ gloom’’— 


Gee, kid, what ’s the use! Stanley R. Hofflund. 


ye 


OSMOND’S FAILURES. 


« HEN his doting mother fondly fitted the orotund name of ‘Osmond’ 
vat down on the infantile pate of my second cousin,” orated the Cld 
Codger, “she doubtless expected him to eventually become a conqueror, seven 
feet tall, a mighty missionary, or, at the very least, an envoy-extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary ; but he turned out to be a bent-over bookkeeper, as 
scanty and humble as a cold-storage chicken. In the fullness of time he married 
a commanding woman, and by careful attention to business succeeded in 
accumulating around his fireside the following relatives of his wife: Her mother, 
her sister who was always ailing, another sister who came to care for the invalid, 
an aunt who arrived on a visit and forgot to discontinue it, another lady who 
came to visit the visitor, a brother who was said to be not all that he should 
have been, and another brother who was credited with being still worse and 
proud of it. 

“Osmond’s wife inadvertently died after awhile, but her kinsfolk stuck 
and abused Osmond for not feeding them better. They also complained 
bitterly about the monotony of the life they led, and stated that they lacked 
many of the social advantages they might have enjoyed if Osmond had 
possessed more gumption. Indeed, the fact that he was not a successful 
embezzler seemed to rankle in their bosoms. They made so much talk about 
his meanness that he gradually acquired such an unenviable reputation that 
it is probable he only escaped lynching by dying before the mob got there. 
And when it was found that they were not bequeathed what little property he 
left, ‘he bereaved ones yelled like sun-worshipers and execrated his memory in 
great shape, acting, I make bold to say, quite like the type of office-holders who, 
becouse they have always drawn salary for being no-account, believe they ought 
tosc continue. I sometimes wonder if it would n’t have been both fun and money 
in Osmond’s pocket if he had never been born at all?” Tom P. Morgan. 











GES ago, Thor, the cham- 
pion of the Scandinavian 
gods, invaded Jotunheim, the 
land of the giants, and was 
challenged to feats of skill by 
Loki, the king. 


Thor matched Thialfi, the 


| swiftest of mortals, against Hugi 


| 
| 
| 





ina footrace. Thrice they swept 
over the course, but each time 
Thialfi was hopelessly defeated 
by Loki’s runner. 


Loki confessed to Thor 
afterwards that he had de- 
ceived the god by enchant- 
ments, saying, “Hugi was my 
thought, and what speed can 


ever equal his?” 
But the flight of thought is 


io longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


The Magic Flight of Thought 


Telephone has made it a 
common daily experience. 


Over the telephone, the 
spoken thought is transmitted 
instantly, directly where we 
send it, outdistancing every 
other means for the carrying 
of messages. 


In the Bell System, the tele- 
phone lines reach throughout 
the country, and the thoughts of 
the people are carried with 
lightning speed in all directions, 
one mile, a hundred, or two 
thousand miles away. 


And because the Bell System 
so adequately serves the practi- 
cal needs of the people, the 
magic of thought’s swift flight 
occurs 25,000,000 times every 
twenty-four hours. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








UNNECESSARY EXPOSURE. 


5 hee Explorer’s fair companion was listening with almost breathless interest 
to his account of how he had been caught in the forest in a thunder-storm 


of unusual severity. 


His description was so vivid that she could fairly hear 


the thunder crashing and see the lightning flashing. He continued: “And amidst 
this warring of the elements I shrunk closer and closer to the tree under which 


I stood, expecting every moment that it would be the first to be struck. 


fear for the first time in my life.” 


“How dreadful!” she exclaimed, interrupting him. 


run to some other tree?” 





EUGENIC 


I felt 


* But why did n't you 
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INFANT AND HIS PLAYTHINGS. 
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*‘Show me your friends and I will tell you who you are,”’ is 


. saying old and true. No beverage ever had such a large circle 
al friends as Sunny Brook—The Pure Food Whiskey. Its 
pularity is not limited to any particular section—Sunny Brook 
per universal favorite everywhere. It is a safe, sane, —- stim- 
ulant, and this, combined with its exquisite flavor, rich mel: 
and high tonic properties, have earned for Sunny Brook its world- 
wide supremacy. 
Sunny Brook is bottled under the Green Government Stam 
—unmistakable proof that it is straight, natural whiskey—1 
U. S. Standard—besides Sunny Brook carries the guarantee of the 
Largest Distillers of Fine Old Whiskey in the World, that it is 
scientifically distilled, and aged, in the good, old, honest, Sunny 
Brook way. - 
SUNNY BROOK is now bottled with our own patented 
e-corks the 


Twister” stoppers. Ore twist un-corks or 7 
tight. No Need for Cork Screws. 
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Wise WALTER. 


“TI gave Walter a beautiful necktie of my own make for a birthday 


present,” said Mabel. 
“Was he pleased?” 
“Oh, yes; 

Wasn’t it lovely of him ?”—Zifppincott’s. 


A BASE _ INSINUATION. 








Lapy.—Would you kindly get my little dog out of that public-house, please? 
BILL THE BATTLER (courteously).—Suttingly, mum. Which bar was you in? 
— The Bulletin. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. per case of6 glass stoppered bottles. 





he said its beauty shall be for no other eyes than his own. | 











of Abbott's Bitters. 
| stamps, 


| 
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HE SHOULD FRET. 
“You can’t fool all the people all 
the time,” announced the Investigator. 
“I know it,” replied the ‘Trust Mag- 


: Iknew Old O:< 
nate. “There is plenty of profit in eer —_ 


Rye when I we: boy, 
Its place on the side. 
board was never ‘acant 
and never filled by any 
other whiskey. 
When I close my 
eyes and sip good 


Old 
Overholt Rye 


““Same for 100 Yea rs” 
I see the scenes of those 


al a master it te 


one of the few things I i 
knew then that has not ie 
changed. 


fooling half of them half the time.”— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 




































U| 
Pure and delicious now as in the 
days of Webster and Jackson. 
Aged in the wood and bottled 
in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ConsuMER. — Are these pork or | — a 
mutton chops? | Not’so Many, AFTER ALL. 
WAITER. — Can’t you tell by the 


There are about 2o0c brands of relig- 
ion. But that isn’t so many when 
you remember that there are about 
78,972.354 brands of cussedness.— 
Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


taste, sir? 
CONSUMER.—No! 
WAITER (querulously).—Then what | 
does it matter what they ’re called? 
—Punch. 





INsTEAD of making her look like a 
peach, the new-fashioned gowns cause 
woman to resemble a sweet potato 
small end down.—Houston Chronicle. 


The piquancy of a Sherbet is attained by usinga dash | 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
OC. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 


PERSONALLY we think it is all right 
for a man to wear a wrist watch in 
warm weather, but in winter we think | 
he looks better carrying a muff. — 
Dallas News. 


SoMEBODY seems to have overlooked 
a good thing in neglecting to erect 
grand stands at Juarez and El Paso.— 
Record- Herald. 


RECKLESS. 
So reckless are the hunters in the far New England wild, 
No shed, no mule, no horse is safe; no cattle and no child. 
The very dogs are lying low and stilled is each bow-wow 
And gentle Jerseys loudly moo, ‘* Don’t shoot me—I ’m a cow! 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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“THE SPIRIT OF ’76.” 

A New York merchant met a friend on the street who told him he had 
quit the buttonhole-making trade. 

“I’m in the art business now,” he said proudly—* such a fine business 
Lots of money in it!” 

“What do you mean—art business?” demanded his friend. 

“Well,” explained the other, “I go to auction sales and I buy 

pictures cheap; then I sell ’em high. Yesterday I bought a picture for twenty- 

five dollars and to-day I sold it for fifty.” 

“What was the subject?” 

“Tt wasn’t no subject at all,” said the art collector, “it was a picture.” 

“Sure, I know,” said the other; “but every picture has got to be 4 
subject or it ain’t a regular picture, you understand. Was this here picture 4 
marine, or a landscape, or a still life, or a portrait—or what? What did 
it represent?” 

“How should I know?” said the puzzled ex-buttonholer. “To mea 
picture is a picture! This here picture didn’t have no name. It was 4 
picture of three fellers and one flag. One feller had a fife, one feller had a 
drum, and one feller had a headache! "— Saturday Evening Fost. 


too! 


PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 

A large, slouchy, colored man went shuffling down the road, whistling like 
a lark. His clothes were ragged, and his shoes were out at toes and heels, and 
he appeared to be in the depths of poverty, for all his mirth. 

As he passed a prosperous-looking house, a man stepped from the doorway 
and hailed him. “Hey, Jim! I got a job for you. Do you want to make 4 
quarter?” 

“No, sah,” said the ragged one. “I done got a quarter.”—Zverybo.!y’s 

First Tramp.—After all, it pays to be perlite, pardner. 

Seconp Tramp.—Not always. The other day I was actin’ deaf and 
dumb when a man gave me sixpence. I says, “Thank you, sir,” and he had 
me arrested.— New York Globe. 
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THE CHEERFUL THINKER. 
1’c love to pay the income tax, 
d pay it with delight ; 

I’d pile the stuff in precious stacks— 

{'d sit up half the night 
]’d iry to be the first to pay— 

id be it if I could; 
Ani then L’d go my cheerful way— 
least, | think i would. 


Of course, I'd want an income big, 
I could pay the more; 


s 


The deeper down I had to dig 
the richer stream IL ’d pour. 
If | had dividends-in stacks, 


With millions to the good, 
How joyously I’d pay the tax— 
At least, I think [ would. 
—London Opinion. 








Celebrated 
Hats 


SPRING STYLES 
NOW ON SALE 


NEW YORK 
Chicago Philadelphia 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 











THOSE CoLLEGE KIDs. 

ist Ep,— Did 
John’s new job? 

2p Ep.—Ne; where’s he working? 

ist Ep.—Nut and bolt factory. 

2p Ep.—What doing? 

ist Ep.—Nutting. 

2p Ep.—I thought you said he was 
working. 

1st Ep.—So he is. 

2p Ep.—Again—at what? 

ist Ep.—Nutting. 

2b Ep.—You have just one more 
chance to spring it or you get a good 
sound thrashing. At what? 

ist Ep.—Nutting. 

2p Ep.—Run! No man ever kids 
me thusly. You say John is both 
working and doing nothing. 

Eprror-1n-CHteF.—Shut off the 
current instantly, boys. The Fresh- 
men are starting to laugh. 


— Vale Record. 


you hear about 





Got HER NuMBER. 
Woman SHopper.—I want a pair of 
socks for my husband. 
CLerK.—-What number? 
SuoppER.—He’s number three. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





THE Worst KIND. 
CGase.—What is a bore P 
SrEVE.—A man who does n’t talk to 

to us about ourselves. — Cincinnati 
En suirer. 





HFNRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


92, °\ and 36 Bleecker Street. ‘nN 
BRixch WarknousK: 20 Beekman Street,; NEW Yor 


All kinds of Paper made to order. 
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THE LuNCHER. — Look here, waiter, I’m very sorry, but I ’ve only just 
sufficient nioney with me‘to pay the bill, and nothing left for a tip for you, 
THE WAITER (confidentially).— Would you mind just letting me ’ave 
another look at the bill, sir? —7Zhe Sketch. 
Every jover of a good cocktail should insist that 
Abbott's Bitters be used in making it; insures your get 
ting the very best. ©. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 
* Wuy do you say that Brown is smarter than you are?” Why, you 
he had a chance once to marry my wife—and did n’t.”— Vez Jork Il orld. 
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WIFEY. 
Hiuppy. 


Anyhow, a woman’s mind 
It ought to be. 


It changes oftel 


is alwavs cleaner than 


a nan 5s. 


el /ilinols Siren 


Puck CoLoRGRAPAS 


Art Reproductions from Puck 


Copyright 1914 by Puck Publisbiug Corporation. 


AT THE PLAY. 


Beautifully printed 


. 





Painted by E. MARCHAND. 


in Four Colors and mounted for framing on extra- 


finished heavy 4-ply cardboard, size 14x12 inches. Sent securely wrapped 


— not rolled 


—to any part of the world on receipt of price, 25 cents. 
Address PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION, Puck Building, New York 
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PEBBLEFORD 
Old Fafhioned 
Quality 


Kentucky Bourbon 


* 


CLEAR SPRING DISTILLING CO., 
BOURBON, NELSON COUNTY, KY 











JoHNNY’s PROGREsS. 

“IT am glad to see you home, 
Johnny,” said the father to his small 
son who was now back on his vacation. 
‘** How are you getting on at school?” 

“Fine,” said Johnny. “I havelearned 
to say ‘Thank you’ and ‘Ifyou please’ 
in French.” 

“Good!” said the father. ‘That’s 
more than you ever learned to say in 
English.” —£xchance. 


THE QUEER Sex. 

“T always knew women were incon- 
sistent, but I heard of one to-day that 
takes the cup-cake.” 

“What did she do?” 

‘“‘Chased her husband out of the 
house with a stove-lifter and then cried 
because he left without kissing her 
good-by.”— Boston Transcrift. 


He’p Treat HIMSELF. 

“If you had, say, $500,000,000, 
would you build libraries or start col- 
leges?” 

“Neither. I’d have meat three times 


a day.” —Record-Herald. 


UsuaL TREATMENT. 
“Mrs. Brown has the kleptomania.” 
“Indeed? What is she taking for 
ite” 
“Anything that looks good to her.” 
—New York Times. 


Usep ro It. 

LAWYER. — ‘The cross-examination 
did not seem to worry you. Have you 
had any previous experience? 

CLIENT. — Six children. — Aansas 
City Star. 


His SHARE. 
The under-dog usually gets fifty mil- 
lions’ worth of sympathy and two cents’ 
worth of assistance.—Cin. Enguirer. 





| SHORT SIXES; 


Stories to be Read while 
the Candle Burns, & 


By H. C..BUNNER. late Editor of Puck. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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Per Volume, 
Cloth, $1.00 


Address 


PUCK, N. ¥. 
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Adown beside the river; 
With sylvan music hovering, 
Its heartfelt sorrow uttering, 
Its dying notes a-fluttering, 





























